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THE WOMEN, 


It were no easy matter to describe the women of a 
small neighborhood—or of a single parish, set apart 
in one of the isles of the’ sea from all the rest of the 
earth.—How much more difficult to describe those of 
a large country, by a few general remarks, It is not 
so with the men. ‘They may be hit off in the lump. 
They are the herbage, not the blossom of a country. 
They are. all of a hue—they are not like the flowers 
that blow under the pressure of the foot, and fade 
away before you have time to trace the perfume of 
their dying breath—to the trodden and crushed root 
you have scarred with your heel as you hurried by. 


and as fluctuating as the shadow of a summer-sea. 
They are more like the substantialities that you see 
about you, heavy, and rocky, and steadfast. 

Men are the realities, women the poetry of this 
world. Men are the trees—women the fruitage and 
flawer. The former delight in a rude soil—they 
strike their roots downward with a perpetual effort, 
and heave their proud branches upward, in_per- 
petual strife. Are they to be removed ?—you must 
tear up the very earth with their roots, rock and ore 
and impurity, or they perish. They cannot be trans- 
lated with safety.—Something of their home—a little 
of their native soil must cling to them forever, or they 
die. Not sowith woman—give her but air and sky 
enough, and she will seek no nourishment of the 
earth, strike no roots downward—urge no sceptre up- 
ward—but content herself with shedding light and 
cheerfulness on every side of her—flowers and _per- 
fume on everything she touches, Would you re- 
move her—you have butto unclasp a few green deli- 
cate fibres, to scatter a few blossoms, and to shake off 
afew large drops—like the rain-drops of a summer 
shower—and lo ! she is ready to depart with you 
whithersoever you may steer. She does not cling to 
the soil, she does not. yearn for a native earth—all 
that she needs anywhere is something to grow to. 
Her vitality is untouched—her sympathies unburt, 
by the influences of a new sky or astrangeair. It 
may be, that in her youth, her blossoming was about 
the door-way of a cottage—it may be that she is now 
transplanted to a palace ; made to breathe the hot 
and crowded air, to bask in the artificial sunshine of 
a city—in shadow, and smoke, and a most exaggera- 
ting atmosphere. But even there she is happy—she 
carries her home with her ; and though what she 
clings to may sicken at the heart and perish at the 
roots, for lack of its native air, she will put forth her 
beauty, and scatter her perfume as before. 

These things are easily said : But are they true ? 


Weare liable to be carried away by poetry and me- 


taphor and illustration—but illustration, poetry and 
metaphor, what do they prove ?—what are they 
good for? Why should it be more difficult to de- 
scribe the women than the men of a small neighbor- 
hood, of a remote parish, or of a large country ? Try 


give a reader a general idea of their dress—nay try 
to give anybody a general idea of part of it—of the 


say on the face of the whole earth. Such is the very 


are,the more sensitive they are 


how difficult it is to give another a general idea o 
the character of a body of women, 
copied—it has altered. Before the outline is finished 
it is no longer the same, 


And every touch that woos its stay 
Brushes its brightest hues »way. 


man as well as man, should delight to acknowledge 
Are we to be imprisoned forever and aye with realities 


forsooth, a marble firmament may have more stability 


fluctuation, who are never the same for two minute 
together, who see all the elements circulating foreve 


vicissitudes of shadow and light, and youth and age 


er fineness and greater purity of her corporeal tex 
ture is made more sensible than we, to the influence 


of a peach, for not being as fixed and immutabl 
as the very earth we tread on. 





the experiment yourself. Go into the first church you 


a multitude of women gathered together. Try tojery and power, the pulse and the life-blood of our 


being ? Let us remember that the charm of the 
very sky is its changeableness—of the very earth is 


fashion of their bonnets. You will. find the hats ofits being never the same for a long while together,— 
the men all alike—but of the bonnets you will seldom | of the very sea and air that they change with every 
or never find two alike, in the whole house—I might| breath you draw, and with every word you speak. 


Let us remember that the character of her who is 


nature of woman : quick, apt, sensible and precipi-| appointed» to be our companion forever, here arid 
tate, with an eye for color that men have not, with| hereafter, 

an ear for music that men have not, and with a taste 
for shape that shows itselfin everything she wears, 
and in everything she builds up. A woman studies| * ; naer : 
change and variety—it is a reproach toher to dress trait here—portraits are made of individuals, not of 
alike—I do not say to be alike—for twenty-four hours communities ; much less may he look for a decided, 
ata time. She would blush to be caught twice a peculiar and striking resemblance that every body 
year at a ball in the same or in a similar dress, And|™4Y delight to acknowledge—one of those wonder- 
where it may not be in her power to put ona new ful pictures, whose merits consists not more in their 
robe every day, it is the study of a large part of her great likeness to some one person, than in their great 
life to appear to doso—to multiply and vary by all ur-likeness to everybody else. Another thing to be ob- 
sorts of contrivances, the few that she may have, now servec—it is not always the fault of the painter—it 
by altering the shape, now by giving a new dye,|™4Y be the fault of the subject, or even of the ob- 
now by changing the ribbons, or a flounce, or a|S¢tVer, if likenesses are not good. It is not every 
furbelow, and now it may be by converting slips into body that will do for a picture, nor everybody that 
frocks, or frocks into slips, or both into spensers or| ill bear to be made a judge. 
riding habits ;—al) which a woman may do from her|"€Vér 80 remarkable as deformity. And the shadow 
youth up, yet more from a love of change, than from of a woman’s face, though it be a transparent color- 
her secret wish to appear better off than she is, And ed shadow, and as true as that which passes before a 
so with not a few of our men. The more youthful they |!ighted mirror; if it be an immovable shadow, is no 
: the more like women |!onger true. 
they are, the more changeable and capricious they | her face. 
are, But why should I complain of this ? I do not— free, graceful carriage, are not halfso favorable for 
I only mention the fact for the purpose of showing the painter, because not half so striking to the multi- 


—— like sunshine in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine sti??. 


But enough—the reader must not look for a por- 


Fine features are 
It is not her likeness, though it may be 
Beautiful. proportion, pure drapery,and a 


t|tude, as deformity or affectation, It is harder to 


Before the hue is|™ake a portrait of a woman than of a man, of beauty 


,|than of ugliness, of youth than of old age, Keep 


You are in pursuit of the | this in view, and it may hereafter appear that the fol- 
rainbow—you are describing a changeable landscape |!owing sketch of the women of England is pretty 
under the drifting clouds of a changeable sky—you fair, considering their mutability and their swiftness. 
are after a bird of paradise—a feather—a butterfly— | They are the fluids of the intellectual and social 


universe, and they derive their shape and character, 
not from the hasty or fleeting impression, but from 


But is this to complain ?—if I say that flowers are|the permanent companionship of the solids, 
not trees, that fruitage is not rock, that women are 


not men ; what say I more than every body, wo-| this country gets of the women of England, after hie 


One of the first clear general ideas that a man of 


?jarrival there, is—that very beautiful and superior- 
?}looking women are more numerous there than here, 


Are we to live undera marble firmament, because|and that on the other side, very ugly, inferior and 


?} coarse-looking women are also much more plentiful 


Are we, who live in the very midst of change and|there than here, ‘The average or level of beauty, I 


s|should say—but then it is to be observed that I am not 
r| altogether a proper judge, for reasons hereafter to be 


and ever within us and around us, through all the|stated—is not so high in England as in the United- 


;|States, particularly the northern States, and as far 


are we to speak irreverently ofher, who.by the great-|south as Philadelphia and Baltimore—the two great 


-|nurseries of beautiful women for this part of the 
s\|world, But the average of health and strength is 


of sky and air, and sea and earth ? As well might we} much higher, and sol dare say is the average of edu- 
deride the perfume of the flower, and the hue of|cation there : 
the wild-rose, or the song of birds, or the flavor|so far as that goes, we are half a century behind the 


I do not speak of accomplishment, for 


English of the same rank in society, but of solid, 


Are we to speak|useful, and proper education, such as we need for 
slightingly of that, which with all its changes, and|wives, and mothers, and daughters, who have either 
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to get their own living, or to help their husbands get 
theirs, We have not perhaps more than six or eight 
women to each of our cities, all of which by the by 
if they were put together, with all our towns added 
to the lump, would not equal their chief city, in popu- 
lation—perhaps not more than two or three to each, 
so highly and expensively educated and accomplish- 
ed as multitudes of the English are, who live in vil- 
lages, or in the neighborhood of towns, and who if 
they marry, are as likely to marry a mechanic, a 
tradesman, or a shopkeeper as anybody else, and 
who, if they do not marry, are expected to provide 
for themselves by teaching a school, or by taking up 
the trade of a governess, or that of a companion for 
dowagers in love, or maiden ladies who are troubled 
with vapors all the year round, I might go yet fur- 
ther for I do not believe that we have at this hour, 
throughout our whole country, so many as* five hun- 
dred females so well educated—in the more necessa- 
ry and vulgar parts of household and other educa- 
tion, as are the general body of the middling-class in 
England. Take our women altogether—compare 
people with people—and they are the best educated 
women in the world, Just sowith our men,—But 
if we compare the scholars and literati, male and fe- 
male of our country, with those of England, we shall 
soon perceive a most humbling truth, We are in 
our alphabet, 


It is very common to meet with good-natured coun- 
iry girls of no property in England, who speak 
I'rench fluently—who have either been to France for 
their education, or been educated by a French in- 
structress or governess at home; who get along readi- 
ly with Italian ; who have more than a smattering— 
what would be called a knowledge of music here— 
and who sing well; and yet,the highest ambition of one 
of these girls would be to marry a tradesman of the 
village, whose whole business will be attended to by 
her—not so much like a wife as like a partner. The 
women keep their husband’s shops there, after being 
educated at boarding-schools ; and if they are left 
widows, are able to carry on the business of their 
husbands, and bring up their families without being 
obliged to take a sleeping-partner. And one remark- 
ible thing is, that while their education is so good, it 
is no better than that of the young men who are in- 
fended for business—for nothing is more common, 
than to meet apprentices who speak French fluently, 
and sometimes German ; who play well on the flute, 
or violin, or piano—better than some of our teachers— 
and who not only keep themselves alive on salaries 
which vary from twenty-five to sixty pounds a year,but 
are never without money, nor ever out at the elbows. 


One single circumstance will go far to show what 
the state of solid education is in that country. —I have 
now before me the hand-writing of at least twenty 
English women of all ages and characters, some liter- 
ary, some anything but literary ; and yet their auto- 
graphs,with one or two exceptions,are all free, decided 
and easy, like that of a well-educated man of business. 
They have withal a sort of character which one might 
expect from a larger school of the same age, educated 
by the same teacher—a sameness which would be 
very perplexing for the outside of a letter ; for nine 
out of ten are liable to be mistaken for each other. 
Now in this country, everybody knows that a wo- 
man’s hand writing may be told at a glance—it is 


hardly ever free, but onthe contrary, girlish and 


minute, and as if she had been taught by her, who 
wrote ‘with a crow quill’ in the extremity of her dis- 





the women of England affect a sort of heroic-hand— 
they get the flourish of a counting-house cletk, and 
throw off a signature in demi-capitals; and as in every 
case of the sort, like the sign ofa milliner in this count- 
ry, instead of showing the whole of the first name, 
the signature shows only its initial, it is very apt to per- 
plex the receiver of a kind note, as much as if he had 
received a ‘* my dear” from the husband or the father 
of her, to whom he had addressed a billet-doux ora 
valentine, 


* Don Juan. 








REVIEW. 
A friend in whose judgment I have great confi- 
dence,has favored me with the following remarks on— 


An Anitumetic for Lancasterian schools, by Mr. 
J. E. Lovett, Vew-Haven. 


‘This arithmetic has been prepared by a gentleman 
well acquainted with the business of teaching. It <r 
to be elepted to the Lancusterian system of teaching. I 
have examined it in reference to this popular manner of 

iving instruction to youth, and think it admirably well 
fitted for the purpose it was intended to answer, In com- 
parison with some other books of the kind, it is superior 
im many respects ; but ——, in its having been prin- 
cipally dictated to, and practised by, the pupils of a school, 
before it went to print. It has one fault, which is com- 
mon to Mr. L. and Colburn ; namely, it contains much 
that might be omitted and ought to be omitted. Colburn’s 
as well as Lovell’s arithmetic, might be afforded for half 
their present price, and be just as valuable, if not more 30, 
within half the present compass. The arithmetic that is 
taught properly, must be taught principally viva voce, or 
by dictation, as school-teachers say ; and therefore it is 
best to make all the text-books as cheap as possible, and 
to look uponthem as driefs for the assistance rather of 
the instructor than of the pupil. Some work like this of 
Mr. L. must, perhaps necessarily, be used in large 
schools of muteal instruction. But in all others, it would 
be well, undoubtedly, if such teachers were provided as 
would supercede the use of arithmetics. They are com- 
monly only an incumbrance, serving principally to make 
other pupils and teachers superficial and indolent. There 
is not at present within my knowledge any system of 
arithmetic that serves the double purpose of disciplining 
the mind in schaol and of preparing the scholar for the 
business of active life. Still | would recommend this of 




















= —— —— 
“The Promiscvous Exercises are intended for ¢ 


review. 

‘* There are few persons engaged in the business of edu- 
cation, who are not sensible, that, however much may be 
learnt, little will be retained without constant repetition ; 
yet it is very desirable the pupil should not receive the 
impression, that he is going over the same ground again. 
This has been aimed at. 

** The Definition, Rules, Irregular Tables, &c. are given 
inthe form of question and answer, that being thought 
most suitable for Lancasterian instruction. 

“The Tables, instead of being presented entire, as in 
mgst books on this subject, and thereby throwing almost 
insurmountable obstacles in the pupil’s way, are separa. 
ted into such parts, as will not be likely by fatiguing the 
memory, to create aversion and disgust, On the contrary 
aset of examples being adapted to each part, which he 
will readily understand, he will be stimulated in his efforts, 
for the simple reason, that his progress will appear easy 
and successful,’’ 





Of a truth, if such country girls as the writer of 
this are common, and if they look as well, and behave 
as well as they write—a country girl for my money, 
that’s all, 


THOUGHTS, 


‘What a difference between the country girls, and the 
girls in town ! How very proud the latter are—they must 
understand music and dancing and know how to work 
lace—but to employ themselves in any thing that is use- 
ful, they would think the most degrading thing in the 
world.—How are men, who have to make their own for- 
tunes, to get along with such women for wives; women 
who know nothing of economy or housewifery, who think 
it yuite beneath them to do house-work, or even to take 
any concern in the affairs of the kitchen, and who let their 
hired girls waste and manage as they please? I wonder 
if they in town call these delicate, proud, idle wives, whe 
make slaves of their husbands,he/p-mates ! Very likely! for 
they say that we, who live ten or fifteen miles from town, 
know but little of civilization, and they treat us too as if 
they thought we were as ignerant assavages.—This ma 
be true—if so, I for one am quite happy in my uncivilized, 
savage state. The girls here think it no disparagement te 
be honestly employed in useful labor—and if they have 
not fullemployment at home, they hire out to get some- 
thing for themselves, and instead of spending their carn- 
ings for gewgaws, they purchase raw materials, such as 
sheep’s wool, cotton-wool and flax, and in the winter, 
when they would be otherwise out of employ, they work 
up these materials into coverlets, quilts, blankets, sheets, 











Mr. L. as among the best; and, as is said above, well 
adapted to the object the author had in view.”’ 

The following extract from the preface may give the 
reader a more complete idea of the objects the author had 
in view. 

**Prerace. So many books on Arithmetic, possessing 
considerable merit, are already before the public, especial- 
ly those of Colburn, that to add another to the number, 
may appear unnecessary and impertinent. Scarcely one 
of them, however, has been written expressly for Lancas- 
terian Schools, and not one can be said to correspond with 
the peculiarities of the system. This is particularly the 
case with regard to schools on a large scale. So sensibly 
has the defect been felt by the author of the present little 
volume, that he considers himself perfectly justified in at- 
tempting to remedy the deficiency. In doing this, his 
leading motive has been, to supply the wants ef his own 
pupils, by giving them in print those lessons, which he 
found it too laborious to furnish in manuscript. If, by 
this means their improvement is promoted, his principal 
object is attained; at the same time it wonld be gratifying 
to know, that he had contributed to facilitate the aquisition 
of this important branch of knowledge in similar institutions. 


very young children. For this purpose the book is divi- 
ded into short andeasy lessons; consisting of Mental, 
Mutual, Practical, and Promiscuous Exercises. Thiv 
variety it is presumed, will be found equally pleasant and 
profitable. 

‘The Mentat Exercises, will, it is thought, by 
awakening the reasoning powers of the pupil, be very 
serviceable in preparing him for the Ruxes. These, as 


little use ; being seldom understood, they are seldom ap- 
plied, and the student is left in this perplexing situation to 
guess‘at the mode of operation, oras it is aptly called 
**to work out the answer.’’ 
AL Exercises, it is believed, will correct this evil. 





tress—‘‘on gilt edged paper.”* Sometimes, to besure, 





knowledge of the pupil, by individual or solitary study. 


| 


**An attempt has been made to meet the capacities of 


Arithmetic is taught on the old plan, are comparatively of 


A faithful use of the Mutru- 


‘The Practrican Exercises are designed to test the 





tablecloths, towels, &c. 
“The active, industrious young man,who has a farm,with 
a neat house and barn upon it, takes one of these girls for 
ife, and he gets a treasure; a woman who undertakes 
the wanagement of his household affairs with cheerfulness; 
she feeds the pigs and poultry, milks the cows, makes but- 
ter and cheese—spins and weaves, mends and makes her 
husband’s clothes, darns his stockings, and is always very 
particular to have her victuals well cooked, and ready in 
due season. Now it appearsto me that these country 
women are a more useful class, and make much better 
help-mates, than the town-women. Yet the Editor of 
the Yankee has the impudence to call us ‘** gawky and 
slab-sided.’’ If we screwed ourselves into the shape of an 
hour-glass, as the town girls do—he might indeed ridicule 
us, but for him to do so because we have the good sense 
not to torture ourselves into different shapes from those 
which nature gave us, is very impolite and very ungentle- 
manly, that’s .—If he would visit our farm-houses and 
see how probaly happy and useful we make ourselves, I 
am sure he would say, ‘‘ how much more interesting those 
rosy-faced, honest-hearted, lively country girls are, than 
our insipid, starched up, mincing misses.” 

The foregoing are plain, unstudied thoughts, thought 
down in black and white as they came ve If I get 
stung by a goose-quill for these, I must try to think better 
in future. I. wonder if Loverigkt suppose, that people 
study over their subjects before they begin to write upon 
them? If{did, I should never write any thing at all, for 
if I only form the whole of a compound sentence in my 
head before I begin to write it down, I entirely forget the 
Hirst part. When | begin a subject, don’t think of it at 
all ; ! know what the subject is, but I mean that I don’t 
think how I am going to manage it—I begin it any how, 
then word comes after word and sentence after sentence. 
I always clap them down as they come along, till they quit 
comivz; then I look over what I have written, copy it over 
and correct it, and when I have done, I not un requently 
find that my correct copy and the original are upon en- 
tirely different subjects. ASTRA 

Bagdad, May 24, 1828. 
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HOW TO PUFF ONE’S SELF. 

To the writer below. Be careful when.you write 
in cipher, it is more easily read than you suppose, 
and may get you into a scrape (I have translated the 
two lines with which you conclude, to prove it.*) 
You were out in your orthography four or five times. 
In other respects you are doing well—very well indeed. 


**Thave many times heard you complain, of such and 
such a one’s being so cold and lifeless that you could 
take no pleasure in their society. I beg of you to call to 
mind your observations last summer, after returning from 
a ride with Mr, ——; these are your very words: ‘‘ I have 
been to sce Gorham factory, which was to me a great 
euriosity,—I should have had a very pleasant ride if I had 
had any company but that ofa breathing corpee, Mr. 
—— is certainly one of the most lifeless, inanimate bodies 
I ever met with, that had any pretensions to life. A look 
at his cold, frigid countenance, is enough to freeze one’s 
blood. I really hope that I shall have the satisfaction of 
living as long as I breathe—I hate to see people neither 
dead nor alive.’ Do you remember this? 

E. Yes, and subscribe to it now, 

S. Then! should have thought that the charactors of 
persons described in Veal’s writings would have exactly 
suited your taste, for they (as described) are quite the 
reverse of cold and lifeless. 

I think you are rather difficult, some are too cold, and 
some too warm ; would you have them all /uke-warm ? 

E. No! no! I like to see people animated and lively, 
and appear as ifthey were really alive and capable of 
being happy themselves, and of making others so,— 
There are many harmless, clever creatures in the world, 
incapable of doing good or evil, and who would not even 
breathe if it required any effort, and were not altogether 
a work of nature,—I had as lief be tied to a stock or 
stone,as be connected with one of these inanimate beings, 
I imagine that a woman can be animated and lively with 
eut being ** terrible,’’ and that she can Jove fondly and 
faithfully without being unreasonable or raving distract- 
ed, and that a man can be active, bold and enterprising ; 
and yet attach himself faithfully through ife to one wo- 
man. I dislike Neal’s heroes, becauce he allows even hus 
best to fall in love with some dozen or twenty m the 
course of their lives, I thought that he tried to make a 
great character of Edward Moulton, and he would hav« 
been very good, if he had managed him a litile better, 
and let him and Randolph finish their existence in sepa- 
rate bodies—I’m sure he never thought of making them 
one, till he came to the winding up;t then being at a loss 
how to dispose of both, instead of tumbling one of them 
out of a pleasure-boat, and sinking him to the bottom, 
never te rise more,—or placing him on a fiery steed a-gal- 

op, with the swiftness of an arrow, and then starting a 
grizzly witch right out of the ground before him, which 
would have frightened the noble beast, and made him 
spring right out of the street, which would have left his 
rider right in the street, on his head and shoulde:s with 
his neck broke : Instead, I say, of doing this, which 
would have been very comical and the easiest thing in 
the world, he unites the two and makesthem one, which 
I must say was a very improper connexion; for having 
heaped the crimes and follies of both upon one, he makes 
that onea very devil incarnate—for we find him distract- 
edly in love with another man’s wife, although he had 
a wife of hisown, and at the same time, under various 
disguises, endeavoring to win the affections of an unsus- 
pecting girl : and this wasa great character. 

S. I doubt not but Neal has written many things, 
which his riper and better judgment now condemns. Pos- 
sessed of rather more than common natural &bilities— 
and being very active, or as you would say, really alive 
and wide awake, and left without a friend or guide, 

“ No father’s guardian hand‘his youth maintain’d, 

“ Calf'd forth his virtues, or from vice restrain’d, ° 
we cannot wonder that he did not pursue a steady, 
straight-forward course, or that he should have some- 
times acted mprudently —Had he been properly guided 
and directed in his youth, we have good reason to sup- 
pose, that he might have been long-ago, what he now 
appears likely to be—a very useful man. We very much 
needed such an ediior in this part of our country; one who 
dares to war openly with vice in every shape, and who is 
no: afraid to do that which is just and right; who can and 
will plead the cause of the injured andjof the oppressed ; 
regardless of the applause of the multitude. Most of our 
editors are so chicken-hearted, that they dare not publish 
anything against a public vice, for fear of becoming un- 
popular. [ sometime ago wrote one piece against lot- 
teres, and another against slavery, One of these I sent 


to three editors, and the other to another, but not one of 
the cowards durst publish them. 





THE YANKEE. 


E. You would make yourself believe, that your fa- 


vorite editor has nothing to do with, oris not influenced 
by popular opinion. Self-love is the spging of all motion, 
and I doubt not but that he, as woll as others, is actuat- 
ed by selfish motives ; but he has senge enough to know 
that the applause of the multitude, is no more than a 
bubble, which a breath may break, and therefore regards 
it not ; but it seems by yqur arguments, that ho is now 
trying to gain the applause of his own heart, and the es- 
teem of the wise and good, 
S. And do you not think this commendable ? 
E. Doubtless you think so. 
° * * * * * . 


* . * 


Mr. Neal. You complained of the first scrap I sent 
you, as being too severe.t ‘* Would you have a pud- 
ding all of plums?’’ You'll find some ‘‘puffs’’ in this; place 
these against the severities, and it will all come right, as 
the old woman said of her yarn, which was very bad, she 
said, till she doubled and twisted it; then the twits and 
gouts came together so well, through the whole, that it 
was all even. I amasorry that I cannot send you the 
** Thoughts on Wheels’? just now;I do not own them, 
I assure you they are very good, and there is none too 
many of them. 

*The lines alluded to above, are 

Tf hindrances obstruet thy way, 
‘Thy ingenuity display, 
And let thy strength be seen. 
t I'm sure he did, though, t No, not too severe, but rather severe: 
one reason why it appeared, by the way, Ed. 





A sensible writer—would that something were al- 
ready published like what he wishes for, 4 contin- 
uation of the Federalist—a history of that which fifty 

ears ago was prophecy. 

4 ° mm ? For the Yankee, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
 T'ry aff things, ana hold fast that which is good.” 

“This science, we imagine, has not yet arrived at maturi- 
ty ; but still retains a prejudice for the good old way of its 
father, who was a sensible man enough, and broad awake 
to what was going on in the world sixty years ago. In 
plain English, Adam Smith was aman of talent and 
research ; but he wrote before our revolution, before the 
rench Economists had carried their views into practical 
opera iion ; before Cartwright, Franklin, Paine, Jefferson, 
Beniham, Hanulton, and others had endeavored to 
explore the sources of public justice, and establish a stan- 
dard of right by which every part of their country’s con- 
sutution should be tried. 

Pracuce is a good judge, and experiment a credible 
witness. Almost any one can now perceive the utility of 
the steam-engine, and the advantages of applying it to 
navigation, the idea of which a few years ago, was thought 
chimerical ; and ifjis said that an idle boy, who loved play 
better than his work, cheated himse|f out of employment, by 
a very simple contrivance for opening and shutting the 
valve ; and perhaps it wasa nincompoop that first enquir- 
ed why the pot-lid rose and fell so regularly. Much inthe 
same way every machine and every science slowly ap- 
proximates to perfection, casting off incumbrances and 
receiving new impulses, now from an accident and now 
trom a profound investigation. Political, even more than 
houshold economy, depends upon a long series of observa- 
tions and experiments. The immediate effects of any 
simple plan of operations are obvious; but where the plan 
is complicated, and requires years fully to develope itself, 
the prophetic eye of genius cannot clearly discern the 
consequences, through the intervening cloud of circum- 
stances, unless the scattered rays of historic light are 
concentrated and properly directed. 

It is much easier to make theories and suppositions, or 
evento hook them, than it isto arrange facts, and de- 
duce from them a general rule. Hence we frequently 
find in our text books, a long talk about the origin of rent, 
or something equally unimportant, where all the economy 
seems of a negative kind—a waste of labor and stationa- 
try. We hear too a continual gabbling about our free 
institutions, equal laws, &c. ; but to what standard work 
can we direct a foreigner wishing for something more 
than bare assertion, with regard to their utility? To the 
Federalist, says one. But the Federalist was written in 
the spirit of prophecy, and the enquirer would wish to 
know how our constitution operates when reduced to 
“ween It seems to me that we might and ought to 

ave something like a continuation of the Federalist, a 
national work, showing how and why we have been more 
successful than the Romans under Brutus, the English 
under Cromwell, and the French under Bonaparte ; what 
laws have been particularly useful, and what have en- 
dangered the safety of our republic, We have the old, 





but we want a new testament. We havescattered about 
Congressional debates, debates in conventions for form- 











ing and for accepting constitutions—here a defence of the 
guess-work of the English constitution, there a comment 
upon a legal decision. We want them melted together, 
and moulded into some useful shape. 

Our lawyers know more of political economy than any 
other class of men ; but their business leads them to in- 

uire what lawis, not what it ought to be ; they have 
the materials, but it is out of their line to make a book of 
the kind wanted, so that one of our best universities has 
to put up with a womanish compilation from old authors, 
for a text book. This compilation however is interesting 
and useful ; the author first shows that this science is a 
subject of every-day conversation, and then discusses the 
enquiries that would naturally arise in the mind of an 
English beginner: she has discovered no new substance, 
but formed a compound agreeable to delicate stomachs, 

The importance of this branch of learning, as well ae 
the entertaining manner in which its maxims may be il- 
lustrated may perhaps indicate that it will ere long be ex- 
tensively cultivated. It takes notice of every thing that 
has ever called for legislation in any part of the world. 
It consults the pin maker and the shipwright, the savage 
and the philosopher, the poet and the miser, the ruler and 
the ruled. It certainly is of importance, that the princi- 
ples by which one can ascertain what is good or bad in 
each law, be thoroughly investigated and firmly establish- 
ed, that some of those not connected with government, 
who best know what national customs and the safety of 
the people require, should examine the institutions of 
their respectige countries, discover their defects, and pro- 
pose alterations. When called upon to make laws, as 
all men of common sense and common honesty are liable 
to be in this country, we do not wish to be ignorant of 
their effects, till they have ruined thousands; but we 
wish before they are promulgated to try them by some 
standard ; to find out in some expeditious manner what 
have been the effects of similar laws under similar circum- 
stances ; in short to understand political economy. It 
may not be important that our representatives compre- 
hend fully the theory of rent, or know whether a physi- 
cian is a productive or an unproductive laborer ; but it is 
of importance, that he should know whether an abund- 
ance of paper money is a blessing or a curse; whether a 
great amount of silver and gold is beneficial; or whether 

he restrictive system taxes one part of the nation, for 
the benefit of another. 

Astothe imteresting manner in which its principles 
may be explained, those who have read Adam Smith, 
Franklin’s essay upon luxury, Conversations on Political 
Economy, &c. will need no illustration. The oject of 
the science is to observe the causes which have accelerat- 
ed nations in their progress towards wealth and refine- 
ment ; to reduce history to a system, and arrange facts 
as they confirm or refute some political theory. It em- 
braces a great variety of men and things. The admirer 
of chivalry can learn the influence of the Feudal system 
upon society ; the manufacturer finds his conduct dis- 
cussed, and the man of letters indignantly seizes his pen 
to overthrow a science which ranks him ameng unpro- 
ductive laborers. 

Thus the number of those who turn their attention to 
this subject has increased, is increasing, and ought not to 
be dininished, G. R. A. 





THE GRAVE, 


‘* Who can look down on the grave even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunctious throb that he should ever have 
warred with the handful of earth that lies mouldering be- 
fore him ?”” IRVING. 


‘IT can do it. Show me my enemy’s grave, and I’ll 
dance on it. As yet I have no enemy—not even Satan, 
for he never wronged me. Why should we forever be 
hating up enemies that we may love thein down? Some 
we do noi altogether approve of, as some do not approve 
of us; and some tra:ts of character, at least sone parts of 
conduct, we cannot help athorring. Such acquaintances 
have died ; have my sentiments died? What is death ? 
Pardon or mercy I ask not, grant not—though how soon 
I may be a siave or atyrant I know not. As to private 
feeling, I would rather be forgot than be remembered to 
give pain ; bui if I have one virtue—one vice, let it blaze 
a lamp or a warning on my grave. 

Mark the witchery of association. If it was the present 
custom to burn dead bodies, the grave would lose its 
lovely and wormly terrors, and we snould be whining that 
men’s carcases were not fire proof salamanders ; as, had 
the Roman custom been to s:viug thie damned into hell (or 
the condemned into death) with a halier, we should so- 
berly exhort one another to take up our gallows daily, 
&e. ‘* We have been too long dupes of a deep delusion.’’ 
But every one’s his own judge, remember,” 

Lovgaicen7, 
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Now—if instead of mounting some thirty cr forty 
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truckmen, and as many more sailors on horseback 
(who, if they are made beggars by the law, ought to 


Lm | 1h eh) ri id the old adage—Set beggars on 


POPULARITY. 


Who is there alive, with a proper spirit and a good | 
purpose, who would go aside from his path to secure 
the favor of the multitude ? But the other day, New- 
England, that country of sober-minded, virtuous men, 
who are not to be carried away by impulse, nor trick- 


ed out of theix good opinion, by the coquetry of 


popular candidate for office—but the other day she 
had her idols, and wo to him that would not bow 
down before them at the sound of their approach. 
Now—their chief idol is in the dust. And why?— 
because, forsooth, he has departed from what they 
believe to be a profitable course for their good. First, 
they look about them for men who are better ac- 
quainted with the business of legislation than they 
are ; who have leisure to pursue the study, and 
character to give importance to whatever they may 
But lo !—the mo- 
ment these very men pretend to judge forthemselves, 
to see differently from a partof those who elected 
them—and who elected them because of their superior 
knowledge and tried probity—they turn round upon 
them with outrage and insult, and accuse them of 


urge in the council of the nation. 


treachery—nay, of downright knavery. 
shame ! 


O shame 


But the other day, John Quincy Adams, Daniel 
Webster and a few more, had the good opinion of 
perhaps fifty—I speak at the outside—fifty men, who, 
And 
why? Simply because the duties on foreign merchan- 
dize imported into this country are augmented—no 
matter why. I'll grant you that the measure does not 
appear to be a wise one, that in fact it appears to bea 
thing of plot and counter-plot for the advantage of 
New-England, where the great manufacturing power 
of the country is concealed ; I grant you, moreover, 
that the idea of diminishing the influence of England 
on us—by diminishing our debts to her people, is one 
of the most amusing absurdities of the age—for of 
course the more we purchased of her, and the more we 
owed her, the more dependent she would be on us, not 
But what of all that ?—Does any man 


this week are half ready to crucify them all. 


we on her. 


horseback, §c.) to ride slowly through the streets in 
the rain, with a troop of ragged and dirty boys hour- 
raing after them,—because five cents a gallon had 
been added to the duty on molasses—what if some 
body had thought proper to call out—I say there ! 
heave to my lads, and hear my speech. As these 
five cents a gallon are to destroy the West-India 
trade—and therefore the town of Portland—and 
therefore the State of Maine—instead of wasting our 
time and money in this way, what if we petition the 
State of Maine to subscribe off the amount of extra 
duty, and pay it out of the State treasury ?—Or in 
other words, what if somebody had asked, when the 
uproar was at the highest, and people were going 
about the streets saying the town was ruined.—How 
much a year would be the whole amount of the 5 cents 
a gallon on all the molasses imported into this town ?— 
and whether, even if that were a dead lossto the 
town, such a tax were at all likely to destroy the 
prosperity ofsuch a place as Portland? ‘The idea is 
too ridiculous !_ Portland to be ruined—her trade to 
be cut off forever by a loss of a few thousands a year? 

One word more. New-England has hitherto been 
| fruitful in strongmen. If we are not more faithful to 
"| them, if we are so childish and capricious as to with- 
draw our confidence, whenever they—who be it re- 
membered, are supposed to be better informed than 
we are who elect them, and if they are not, whose 
fault is it ? and who are likely to understand the true 
interest of their whole country better than we do,— 
if we are so childish and capricious, I say, as to with- 
draw our confidence from these men,whenever they 
depart from the path we have chalked out for them 
by our fire-sides,—what will become of us by and by? 
Who will serve us?—who that is worth having will do 
the drudgery that our representatives are called upon 
to do, year after year ? Depend upon it, if we do 
not behave better, we shall be beaten out of the field 
by the unanimity, good fellowshipgand constancy 
of the south; and after a few years, New-England 
will have no representation worthy of her. No—let 
us stand by those whom we have trusted, until we 
know them to be unworthy of our trust. 


a 








a friend. I puff nobody myself—for love or mo- 
ney. But I will pop in and look at you, for I consid- 
er it a duty todo so, though I am tired and sick of 
theatres and raree-shows ; and as atheatre we must 
have, whether or no, the question to be decided now, 
is not whether we shall have a theatre, for that as I 
have said before is decided—but whether we shall 
have a wretched one or a pretty good one—therefore 
I shall popin ; and if I like what 1 see, I shall say 
so, and if Idon’t—you’ll get it, that’s all. (I for- 
got to say what I should do if I neither liked nor dis- 
liked what I saw). 

And so—I went—and though I did not find the best 
company in the United States, nor altogether the best 
accommodations, or the best house I ever saw ; yet 
still, the company, and house, and accommodations 
were so much better than I expected, that it would 
be no more than just to say, that for those who have 
never been to a theatre, and who have no idea what 
good acting is—the Preble-street-company is worth 
going to see. 

And furthermore saith not—&c.—&c,—&c.— 

P. S. The above was written two weeks agoand 
it is rather lucky for the best company in the 
United States—or the best company im the world— 
which is it?—that it could not appear, as I have since 
had an opportunity of seeing VirGinivs, which in 
good sooth was pretty fairly done. Parts were excel- 
lent. Miss Virginia is a very pretty girl—though not 
altogether a Roman maid; and Mr. Virginius,( Brown) 
avery tolerable tragedian—but I would rather see 
him in light comedy. However, the tragedy itself is 
mere slip-slop. 








GYMNASIA, 

E.G ann anv France.—I hope soon to have it in 
my power to show why it is that Gymnastics do not 
flourish as they should in England—it is partly owing 
to the climate, partly to the size of the chief city, the 
great expense of ground and apparatus there, partly to 
the distance the population have to go, to get to the 
suberbs for fresh air, and partly to the circumstance 
that the nobility have interfered, and tried to 
make it a genteel and exclusive thing. At present, 
however, I shall give an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from one of the two or three best gymnics in 
England. 








here suppose that the people who have formed the 
law, or voted for it, are all knaves and fools ? that 
they have all had their price? No indeed—and our 
folks would be the first to resent the charge ; but in a 
moment of inconsiderate boyishness, they get together 
and try to make something of what they suppose will 
turn out a very unpopular measure ; first, by exagge- 
rating all its errors and faults,and then by charging the 
whole to their political adversaries. The Jacksonites 
complain of the tariff—but then who made the tariff ? 
Why Mr. Adams, to be sure. But the Adams-peo- 
ple, they complain of the tarifftoo: And why ?—Be- 
cause they could not help themselves ; they were ob- 
liged to vote for it, by the power of the Jacksonites; 
who are therefore answerable for the mischief. They 
could do no better—ergo they are to be exculpated ; 
just as the framers of the federal constitution were, for 
admitting slave representation—they did the best they 
could. At the south, they charge the tariff to the 
north, and here at the north, they lay it to the south; 
and so we have it—on all sides and on every side. 
Meanwhile this poor tariff is lost sight of ; nobody 
knows whether it is what people say of it or not— 
nobody cares indeed, so that the newspapers are able 
to grind it up into political ammunition—paper pellets. 





«* Gymnastics have decidedly failed, i. ¢. have failed of 
becoming the fashion—not because they were unproduc- 
tive of great and important benefits to those who practis- 
ed them, but because we are a sluggish race in every 
thing where money is not to be got by it. At the same 
time, I have no doubt they will ultimately be established 
here, were it only through shame, when it is known that 
they flourish in your country, and particularly m France; 
whereI hear the Duke of Orleans’s children mix with 
the rest of the class at Amoros’s Gymnasium, near the 
Champ de Mars. I always thought that the sociality of 
the thing was one of its greatest recommendations, par- 
ticularly among such an abominably formal people as we 
dear English undoubtedly are. I still continue to practise 
them with afew friends, and to derive benefit from it, 
constant health and spirits, with increasing strength.” 


Native Gymnasia.—At Northampton, they are 
doing well ; at the south and in the middle States a 


disposition to try their efficacy is spreading far and 
wide. 


THE THEATRE, 


Next to the poets, authors, fiddlers, painters and| 
pretly women of the world;—the chaps of the theatre, 
particularly if they are the refuse of strolling-com- 
panies, have the most exaggerated notions of their 
own merit and importance. 

One of our Preble-street house called on me three 
or four days ago to invite me to see it, and to assure 
me that—‘ by the by”—it was the best company in 
the United States. And he had hardly gone, before 
another arrived—a very genteel sort of a young man, 
who, after repeating the invitation,furnishing me with 
a box-order, and telling me, as he looked at my hand- 
writing, how completely he had spoilt Ais, by receipt- 
ing auction bills in a hurry, as he ran about among 
the Boston shopkeepers, offered me a ready-made 
puff, written by a friend of Mr, Mestayer, and in- 
tended for the Yankee.—As the lad probably knew 
no better, I did not throw it in his face, but after read- 
ing a line or two, which related to the “wonderful” 
improvements made in the look of the house, I re- 
turned it to him with a very civil—No—l permit no 
man to judge forme in these matters. i take no puffs 
from anybody—whether written by himself, or by 


At Saco, they are already under way. There 
were upwards of sixty subscribers nearly -a week 
ago ; and it is quite probable there are now nearly 4 
hundred altogether. 

At Garpiner, a Gymnasium is also afoot ; the 
ground prepared ; constitution framed ; officers cho- 
sen, and thirty subscribers. 

At Eastport, they are getting ahead bravely— 
there were sixty members when | heard last ; and 
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there are probably double that number now. But 
they are rather foo aristocratic there, | am told—this 
won't do, One great object of the Gymnasium, is to 
educate the uneducated, with the least possible cost 
of time to the educated ; and to teach our gentle- 
men that in some things at least, they are not a match 
for our mechanics, and that in some things they are 
comparatively weak and helpless. 

From Norts-Yarmoutn, Barn, and Brunswick, 
nothing new—prospects were very good in the for- 
mer when I last heard. 


MARINE HOSPITAL AT BATH. 


There must be some mistake in this matter ; and 
if so, it should be cleared up. The president may 
have had good reasons—if rightly informed—but 
what were they ? that is the question. And as for 
the attending physician, I have heard, but I know 
not how true the story is, that the real attending 
physician is but a lad—a clever lad enough—but not 
so clever as to entitle him to prescribe in a matter of 
life and death for a large hospital. Is it not true, that 
the duties are made to devolve—no matter how—up- 
ona youth ? 

‘¢ Mr. NEALt—I perceive in your last Yankee, the fol- 
lowing queries in relation to the Marine Hospital. 

‘* Why is it located at Bath?—and why is the attending 
physician a lad who has never received a degree ?’ 

To the first it may be said, that in 1821, the President 
of the United States determined on the establishment of 
it at this place,for reasons—which were probably consid- 
ed by him sufficient. 

The second is incorrect in point of fact—the attendin 
physician is a gentleman at least fifty years of age, an 


a practitioner here for more than twenty years, 
Bath, May 17, 1828.”’ 








A London correspondent who may be depended 
on, says, 

“The Lonpvon University will commence the Lec- 
tures, &c. at the end ef this year. [t has not kept up its fair 
reputation, but has been truckling most servilely to the 
aristocracy, who, after all, never ¢an countenance it. 
Clergymen have been appointed to some of the Profes- 
sorships, when much cleverer men were candidates, in 
order to induce the church not to oppose it; but without 
success. An illiterate man has lately been appointed a 
member of the council, merely because he is rich !—I 
mean the great haberdasher in Fore-Street.*. A great 
deal of opposition has arisen from calling it a University, 
which it is not—at least, according to the meaning attach- 
ed to the word in this country, which is, a seat of learn- 
ing with power to confer degrees } now this, the London 
school (for so it ought to have been called) cannot do. 
Several eminent men, whose names had been published 
by the council, as nominated to Professorships, have since 
declined the honor ; among them is our celebrated Dr. 
Hooker.”’ 

* Morrison. 
ESS EE TEED 
LETTERS, AND EXTRACTS FROM LET- 
TERS TO THE EDITOR, 

No. L 

‘* The miscellaneous composition of such publications 
is tended to give them only a temporary value fora 
easual use ; for the purpose of catching all classes of 
readers, especially those who never read but a paragraph 
on one subject, and who delight presieelly in gossipping. 
The object is not to give a solid value to each number 
in reference to unity of design and complete effect ona 
single undertaking ; it is not to strike down one error 
by one blow ; to raise one fabric in one day ; and to shed 
at once on a subject the light which will show all its 
form, colors, and proportions. No; you give the truth 
by parcels, you seem towish to make us dependent 
through curiosity and to make us take your next number 
from the wish to see what will come next. You shall not, 
with my consent, be an author so to play upon me. I say 
your name must go down to other years,and offer my sug- 
gestion as toamode, subject of course to your will and 
pleasure; but your papers should be quoted thus—* The 
numbers on y4,4.”’ 

As a suggestion then, let me present this, that instead 
ofa misce}laneous paper, you carry through continuously 
one subject at a time ; your views on English character 





and customs, to the exclusion of other topics first, Otho 
at another time,(1) and what you may please next. Let 
the beginning and end be near enough to be discernible 
ata single glance ; let us not be wearied by suspense, 
and the.passions, emotions, and reflections which should 
be excited, lost by such a misuse of time. Much might 
be subjoined on the folly of miscellaneousness; but let 
that pass.”” 

(1) I am sure it would not do to give so much of any one subject at any one 
time, as would operate to the exclusion of all others—or indeed of many others. 
But I shall give the views of England as fast and in as large quantities as I think 
the readers of the Yankee will bear.—As for Otho, having !egun it, and perhaps 
not very wisely, I shall carry it through, and that with as little delay as may be. 
In every other respsct, I feel as the writer does, and hope to iinprove on his 
—s 





No. IL 

The writer of the following remarks may be sure, 
not only of finding a place in the Yankee, for such 
reproof as he may like to bestow on the Editor, but 
of such reproof being thankfully received, whatever 
may be the purpose or the motive of “ A subscriber.” 
Not that the Editor of the Yankee would be under- 
stood to impeach either the intention or the purpose 
of “ A subscriber.”’--F'ar from it—he has a good opinion 
of both—as the following notes may show. 


Cambridge, May 17, 1828. 

‘* Mr Neal,—If the following observations be really 
just in sentiment, your noble desire of promoting the 
essential good of the community ardund you, will easily 
pardon any appearance of undue severity in the expres- 
sion. 

You profess to be a reasonable man, and to make utility 
your chief, and truly, itis a great object, in the conduct 
of a literary publication. (1) Will you allow me then, to 
address you in a few brief remarks,which are,at least,well 
intended, and may perhaps, more fully suggest to you an 
idea, which you have hitherto partially overloeked, or 
else you have not duly regarded its influence in advancing 
your proposed design. (2) 

Either you have assumed unbidden, or the public voice 
has elected you to the important office of a moral domes- 
tic reformer and literary censor among us. I will not deal 


so unfairly by you, as to allege any thing in prejudice of 


the former of these suppositions.(3) And respecting the 
latter, you may, if I understand correctly, present a long 
list of respectable subscribers, as an evidence of the pub- 
lic approbation of your work. But your year of pro- 
bation is not yet elapsed, and you surely will not pre- 
tend to assert or imagine, that judgment comes before 
knowledge; popular opmion may indeed be, and often is, 
capricious in its decisions. But if I rightly apprehend the 
disposition and sentiments of the majority of your readers, 
they will accompany you no longer than you continue to 
lead them on, in the great pursuit of reason and usefulness. 
They will first canvass your merits with a wise and impar- 
tial regard to you, and to themselves ; and their disappro- 
bation of your measures, if such be the result, will be as 
decisive in the expression, as it will be destructive to the 
last degree of your authority. (4) 

Let me not be misunderstood. My purpose in address- 
ing you is notto exaggerate what you have well done ; 
much less, be assured, is it to condemn or to threaten you 
on account of what still remains for you to perform. My 
whole wish is to recall your attention to that principle, 
which you have already adopted, in several instances ;(5) 
but which, in the same proportion as it is not made uni- 
versal, will and must necessarily extinguish those slumber- 
ing tokens of good that your truly zealous endeavours 
might presently kindle into a flame of rapid and prepetua! 
progress. 

In short, your success, as a reformer of old-established 
or more recent and growing abuses, depends exclusively 
on your first convincing the judgment of those with 
whom you have to contend, by just conclusions derived 
from allowed premises. In this way only have others 
effectually and lastingly succeeded before you ; and cer- 
tainly you must be too wise to think it possible to pass 
either crude opinions or random assertions,as substitutes 
for sound argument, upon a people emphatically styled 
matter-of-fact men, and whose generation is not less em- 
phatically called the age of rational enquiry.(6) Permit 
us, then, to expect better things of you ; since there is but 
too much reason to fear, that through corruption or faint- 
ness of heart, all others have forsaken the cause, to which 
you profess an honest devotion ; and we must now regard 
you, as the forlorn hope of fairer scenes and bright pros- 
pects to come.”’ 


‘*P. S. I will take this opportunity te correct you in 
two serious errors which I do not recollect to have seen 





acknowledged by you. They are contained in your criti- 


cism several weeks since on the LVIIIth No. of the N. 
A. Review. The first art. in that number was written by 
Judge Story, and not by the Editor, as you unjustly sup- 
posed.(9) Theauthor of the Review of Bowring’s Polish 
Poets isthe Rev.Mr. Peabody of this State; though it must 
be confessed the resemblance which exists between some 
passages found in it and in the writings of Mr. Dana (to 
whom I suppose you to allude) has been ingeniously traced 
by you, and afforded a plausible ground for your presump- 
tion.(10) Qu. Can nothing more satisfactory than ridi- 
cule and private opinion be produced against our abuse of 
titles? Try what a comparison with other languages will 
avail you.[11] A SUBSCRIBER. 


NOTES, 

(1) Very true—I do profess to make Utility my chief, 
and what is more, my only object ; for I know of no oth- 
er worthy of trust or regard. But ifI do not keep re- 
peating this in every paragraph, or in every paper—it is 
not to be inferred I hope, that I have lost sight of my ob- 
ject. Examine what I have done already—much more 
thanI ever undertook to do—and judge by that, whether 
Iam likely to be diverted from my path. In the last 
Yankee, a paper under the title of Utility appeared— 
axe which I had withheld for some time, lest the pub- 
lic should be tired of the name. 


(2) No—the idea suggested is not, nor has it ever 
been, overlooked by me for asingle hour. I know well 
that the character of this paper must depend after all, 
not upon its spirit or courage, its originality or clever- 
ness, but upon its truth, solidity, good argument and good 
sense. But then I know too that, you cannot argue for- 
ever—that some truths are always to be assumed—that 
ridicule may do what argument never did—that is, it 
may turn the edge of ridicule. They who are laughed 
into error, may be laughed out of it—cven where they 
are never to be reasoned out of it. 

(3) Here is asort of insinuation that I do not choose 
to overlook—it were better to tell the truth, whatever it 
is, than to hint it in this way. Ifyou can allege anything 
to the prejudice of the pretension you speak of, to the 
office of a ‘‘moral domestic reformer,’’ let the world have 
it. A manmay be able to reform the fashion of shoes, 
without being himself a shoe-maker ; he may be a good 
judge of cabinet-work, though he never made use ofa 
plane or saw in his life. Sotoo, aman may beable to 
point out—and perhaps to reform the follies. and vices of 
the day, though he himself may not be altogether free 
from other follies or vices, or even from like follies and 
vices. But such as they are, and whatever they are, let 
them be published to the four-corners of the earth, if it 
will do good. Ihave no fear of the consequences—no 
wish for concealment. 

(4) This is what I expect. Onthisdo I build my hope 
of usefulness. They who subscribe forthe Yankee with- 
out knowing why, will leave it without knowing why— 
and the sooner they are@ff the better. 
making, scheme, this of mine—I could get more than 
six times as much for the same writing in another shape, 
as I now get for that which appears in the Yankee. At 
this very moment, I have before me, proposals whereby 
I could receive immediately, from the first daily journal 
of Europe, nearly seventy dollars, for as much matter as 
I give away every week in the Yankee, All I have 
to do, is tu send it there, and receive my money every 
week, With these views—and my publisher knows that 
I have done a greut deal more than I ever promised for 
the paper—it cannot be supposed that money—money 
alone—is my object. I must have something higher and 
holier in view. What that is, I leave the public to guess 
at hereafter. When the ‘* Year of probation’’ alluded 
to is over—I shall be ready to receive judgment upon the 
whole fifty-two, or upon any one of the Yanxkexrs that 
have appeared. 

(5) ** In several instances !’’—point me out a para- 
graph, where the principle of Utility has been overlook- 


It isno money- 





ed by me—if you can. It may not always appear at 
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first sight, but ifI do not strangly deceive myself, it could 
never be difficult to show that a reference to Utility was 
always in the mind of the Editor, even while gossiping 
about poetry. 


Certainly I neither hope nor desire to pass ‘* crude 
opinions or random assertions,’’ upon the readers of the 
Yankee, ‘‘ as substitutes for sound argument.’’ I ask no 
man to believe what I say without proof—such proof I 
mean, as may reasonably be required of reasonable men. 
But, in a paper of this size, how can it be expected that 
I should prove every thing—or finish every thing asI go 
along ? The builder of a house dves not begin with finish- 
img, or with finishing any part of it first—a china-closet 

~a kitchen, or a cellar. He puts up the frame or the 
shell first—he boards it and roofs it next—and so he goes 
on finishing the whole by degrees, not part by part. A 
man who paints a picture does not begin with working 


out a likeness of the eye or the mouth—no—but he gives | 


vou the outline or frame first—the roof next—a dead 
voloring of the flesh next—and goes on slowly working up 
the whole together, or as nearly together as possible. So 
do I—in the new doctrines I would promulgate. Ihave 
great objects in view—I have but begun to lay the foun- 
dations yet-—by and by, when they are wide enough, 
and deep enough, I shall begin to show the superstructure. 
Meanwhile it appears tome as ill-judged, to complain 
that I do not prove everything as 1 proceed—that I do 
not finish one thing at a time as I go along—as it would 
be to complain of a builder for not finishing as he goes 
along, or of a portrait-painter for not making a likeness 
of one eye at a time, or for not completing the mouth be- 
fore he goes tothe hair. One thing at a time say the 
world—many things at a time, say I. One thing at atime 
says the mathematician—but the mathematician forgets 
that while he preaches this doctrine, he does not prac- 
tise it. He may go step by step through a demonstra- 
tion—but does he go step by step through his dinner ? 
Does he finish with his meat before he attacks the pota- 
to ? Does he drink his tea, and then his milk ? . Does he 
eat his bread and then his butter? Nay—ifhe argues 
with another, does he begin with settling the definition of 
the first word he uses? If no—he does as I do—he puts 
aside non-essentials for the sake of essentials—takes 
some things for granted—remembers that he cannot go 
step by step everywhere, and through every thing. He 
iust breathe, and eat, and feel, and taste, and talk, and 
hear, and smell, and see at the same time. 


(9) After the Review of the North-American Review 
appeared, I received from three different quarters the 
names of the several contributors, and was assured by 
two persons that I had been deceived in three cases. 
Having my doubts about one of the three cases, and 
meaning to ascertain the truth hereafter, I did not correct 
the error—especially as I had notvexpressed any very de- 
cided opinion of the matter. The first article in the N. 
A. R. I did suppose to have been written by the Editor 
of the N. A. R.—for the following reasons. In the first 
place it was the leading article. In the second place 
I was to/d it was written by Mr. Sparks. In the third 
place it had no peculiar character—being merely a sen- 
sible sort of an affair, which any well-educated man might 
have made up without being suspected of authorship, 
even by his next-door neighbor. There was no peculiar- 
ity—no manner—no character in it ; and therefore I set 
it down to Mr. $—I might have set it down to be sure 
for the very same reason to forty others, who are called 
fine writers in our day. They all write alike—and for 
two men to write alike, isa pretty good proof that neither 


writes naturally, just as it would be a pretty good proof 


that one or both were artificial, if two men were to walk 
alike, or bow alike, or be alike in their hand-writing. Ac- 
cidental and extraordinary coincidences do occur in gait, 
in bows, and in writing—but not with extraordinary men. 


characteristic—nor a great writer who could not be dis- 


tinguished from all others ; nor a great painter, whom it 
would be possible—I do not say for a judge—but for the 
mere multitude who are in the habit of seeing and study- 
ing pictures—to mistake for another. As well might they 
mistake the voice or the stepof one man for that of 
another, as his hand-writing, or style of thought, if 
both were natural. N.B. If I had known before I 
did the review, that Judge Story wrote the article 
about Judge Marshall—I should not have let him off so 
easily. Apretty piece of business, to be sure, for one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United Statg 
to puff another judge of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, inthe North-American Review—in thirty or 
forty pages at a go.—A pleasant idea truly, for one who 
hopes to be Chief-Justice of that bench himself, to bor- 
row the North-American Review, for the purpose of 
puffing the whole bench, and of saying how anxious he 
is that the present incumbent should close his life [by 
way of parenthesis] in the performance of the duty of 
his present office. 

Now—I think highly—very highly of Mr. Justice Sto- 
ry. He is an extraordinary iman—a clear-headed, capital 
lawyer, [though rather talkative and jocose for a judge] 
and a very honest man ; but he had better keep his fingers 
out of such fires for the future. 

[10] HereI had not much to go upon—but if Mr. Pea- 
body will borrow from Mr. Dana, and if he will moreover 
imitate Mr. Dana—he must not be surprised if a well- 
written, amiable, kind-hearted, mistaken review of his 
should be attributed to Mr. Dana. I do not pretend to 
know everybody by his style—but I do,all that are worth 
knowing, when they write as they think, or even as they 
feel. 

The other case, not alluded to here, is that wherein 
I charged the N. A, Review with having made two arti- 
cles out of one. The reasons I gave were good reasons— 
and if the fact be otherwise, the mere’s the pity—so much 
the worse for the fact, as the Frenchman said, who was 
interrupted in his harangue with—Your theory is beauti- 
ful Sir—but the facts—unfortunately—are in the very 
teeth of your theory. Tant pis pour les faits, said the 
Frenchman, and went on with his theory. So do I—if 
anybody can believe that such extraordinary coincidences 
as I pointed out could have occured between two papers, 
the authors of which were thousands and thousands of 





miles apart—one being in South-America, the other in 
Spain—without the help of an editor—he- must have 
more faith than I have in the integrity of Editors. Ac- 
cording to my creed, such coincidences are impossible, 
ornext to impossible ; but interpolation, alteration, sub- 
stitution, with your editorial gentry is not so impossible. 
I have seen enough of the latter, and suffered enough by 
it—and not being of a temper to have other men’s follies 
pass for mine, though they do pay for it, I shall expose a 
few of their tricks at some future period. 

[11] ‘* Ridicule and private opinion’’ would never be 
urged by me, if there were not something better behind 
to support it. Hereafter I sha!l try to show what that 
something is. 





No. IIL. 


& Greatness must be stifled in hei youth, 
Or she will thunder to thé nations, ull 
Earth’s iron thrones are sinoking in the dust.” 


I’m glad you make female greatness thunder ; though I 
did’nt notice the nebie oddity,till trying the following par- 
ody. 

Justice must be stifled in ber birth, 


Or she will whisper to the people, till 
Each tyrant dwarf shall wonder he’s a man. 





No. IV. 


‘* Our folks have been laying up two or three hundred 
cents, to be devoted to missionary or other benevolent ob 





jects, thinking that every one who lives on the farm of 


SS 





sinners through that strait gate, a purse’s neck, till we 
heard a Yankee talking (not through his nose as Yankees 
are wont to do, but) through ahole in his left breast ! 
It was a queer sound—but at that sound,the money leaped 
out as if the devil was after it ;—and I suspectithat was 
the case, for ’tis said the devil is the most devilish fellow 
in the world after money : and what is hard for modern 
faith, tis said he’s strictly honest in money-matters. But 
if 1 was obstinately wicked in not stopping the said yol- 
camic eruption, may the devil take me, for 1 would not 
have even His Majesty defrauded.” 


SESE 
NEWSPAPERS, 


Tue Puitapevrnia ALBUM. 

Does the Editor of this paper want to pick a quar- 
re] with me, because I did not sesd him Oruo to re- 
view ?—or because I have not complimented Romeo, 
I cannot in conscience interchange puffs with him.— 
I would say something civil of the Album, if I could; 
I have tried more than once, but I could not—in good 
faith 1 could not—much as I am indebted to the edi- 
tor for many civil speeches, and at least one subscri- 
ber—a man, who, if I understand the joke ,aright, 
called on him and paid up Sor the Album, and employ- 
ed him to order the Yankee—enclosing the cash. It 
was bravely done of the editor of the Album, and 
shall be reciprocated, if an opportunity is offered— 
which by the way is not to be expected. 


Boston CommerciaL GazetTTe. 


The editor of this paper says that he had the story 

from Mr. Miller himself, which, in the last Yankee, 
was declared to be a lie from beginning to end ; and 
he, the editor of the said B. C. G, adds another fib— 
(or lie ?) which, as he does not lay it at the door of 
Mr. Miller, may perhaps be chargeable to himself—~ 
namely, that in consequence of Mr. Miller’s decision, 
lavoided his reading-room. But let me give the 
very words of this impudent scribbler, who dares to 
say such tltings, when, if he knew aught ot the case, 
he would perceive that what he says cannot be true ; 
for the novel alluded to, was Brorner JonatHan— 
a voucher for what Isay. ‘This is the paragiaphas 
it stands jn the B, C. G, 
‘* In reply to our remark, that Mr.Miller, the booksel- 
ler, declined the publication of one of bis novels, on ac- 
count of its personal and invidious allusions, he says he 
should like to know to whom the writer is indebted for 
the story—and adds ‘in a word—it is a lie from begin- 
ning to end,’ It is sufficient for our purpose to say that 
we received the information from Mr. Muller himself, the 
patron of American talent and genius, who was un- 
willing to become the retailer of abuse and scandal 
against our countrymen.” * 


Now, I do not believe that Mr. Miller evet said 
any such thing—for the story is altogether a lie. The 
novel did not contain a single personal or invidious 
allusion—it never did—it does notnow. There it is 
to refer to—it relates entirely to the revolutionary 
war. In the next place; nothing can be more delight- 
ful for one who knows Mr. Miller, and his history, 
and his means of patronage as well as ‘I do, than to 
hear him called a ‘ patron of American talent and 
genius;” and as for his ‘‘ being unwilling to become the 
retailer of abuse and scandal against our countrymen,” 
though it may be true enough, and is true enough in 
the way of trade, it shows that the author is not well 
acquainted with Mr, Miller—it may be that he nevex 
— to him ; for the truth is, that, Mr. Miller, 
though a very amiable and kind-hearted, gentlemanly 
man, and a friend to this country, is so but in the 
way of business; and in the way of business, would 
publish a clever book against us, as soon as for us— 
that is, if on looking both sides of the hedge, it were 
likely to pay. Now for the proof. 
When he and some others bought up the Ec- 
ropEAN Magazine, he applied to me, im conse- 
uence of the Blackwood-papers, to take charge of a 
epartment which was to be devoted to the affairs 
and literature of this country. I was to be paid the 
highest price, and the Editor gave a pledge for my 
impartiality in the prospectus. Nor should the sto 
endhece. 1 wrote for the European Magazine, till 
discovered that Theodore Hook was the manager ; 
and that among cther things, I should be likely to 
have some bether about my pay. I stopped there- 
fore. But I was paid—and paid at the highest price; 











There nover lived a really great man whose style was not 





the earth should put his hands to the plow ; but no mag- 


though not till 1 had to deal rather me with Mr. 


net had hitherto been powerful enough to drag those Miller—and then it was, and not then, that I 
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_ time to scorch these lies in the bud, and the liars as 
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Yorbore to goto his reading-room as frequently as | 
had when I first artived, though | was never in it 
more than eight or ten times in my life. 

Qne more fact—Mr. Miller did publish a work 
about a twelvemonth ago under the title of “ Amer- 
ican SkETCHES,” or something of that sort ; a poor 
baok, written by a very poor writer, one Mr, Sim- 
monds of the south, which contained more insipid, 
though bitterly meant, ridicule of this country, than 
every thing { ever wrote in my life. 1 donot blame 
Mr. Miller for this—he gave nothing for the book, 
and merely let his name appear as the publisher, in 
consequence of reasons that are not proper to be al-! 
luded to here.* But enough—Mr. Miller could not, 
nay he durst not have related the foolish story that 
appears in the Boston Commercial Gazette. If there 
be no lie in the matter, there is some extraordinary 
mistake. Not so however with the following charge, 
for here the Editor of the B. C. G. says—not that he 
was told so and so by another, but that the fact is 
soand so ; and these.are his words. After telling 
the story above, about Mr. M. he says, 

«© The manliness of his decision, induced the author 
to absent himself from Miller’s reading-room,to which 
we believe he never afterwards returned, doubtless 
much to the chagrin of the American bookseller.’’ 

Now here is.a story invented to give plausibility to 
what was said the other day. Mr.. Miller knows that 
i hardly ever visited his reading-room (I could not 
indeed, for I was too much occupied)—and that when 
1 did, it was not for my own sake, but his, except in 
two or three cases, when I went there to refer to some 
papers. He could not be guilty of this fib therefore, 
any more than the ether. Andas for my not going 
there again, after th suposed decision, the story is 
too ridiculous ; for the tiuth is, that up to the last 
hour of my stay in London, ! was on the most friend- 
ly terms with this amiable and excellent man ; though 
I never visited his family, except in the way of a 
short call, when! dropped into the reading-room. 
But why take notice of such idle and absurd stories ? 
Simply because if they are not contradicted now, 
they will become serious by-and-by. Let it once be 
believed that I have tried to slander my country 
abroad,—and failed—no matter why—and what 
would be thought of me now ? No—no—now is the 


well as the lies. 
"Forty-eight hours after it was publishéd, he had not sold a single copy. 





DR. RAY’S LECTURES ON BOTANY. 


These lectures are to begin on Saturday next, at half 
past four in the afternoon. With a liberality characteris- 
ticof their peculiar sentiments, the Friends have allowed 
them to be delivered in their meeting house—a cool, airy 
and central situation. They are to continue for about 
two monthe—and will be given every Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon,,at the same hour, rain or shine. 
The class will be divided if necessary, and the hour will 
be such in every case, that females may go, if they like, 
unattended. 

To those who heard the introductory lecture of Dr. R. 


it would be superfluous to say anything in favor, either of 


it, or of the science. To those who did not however, it 
may be well to say that these lectures on Borany, 
judging by the sample we have had, promise to be 
even better than those delivered in the Winter on Nat- 
uRAL History ; that the subject is one of the most de- 
lightful inthe world ; and that the lecturer intends not 
only to lecture, but tolay the foundation for a knowledge 
of it, in the minds of his hearers. 





TO A CORRES PONDENT—*M. on the Tariff,” next week. 





Eva. The rebel ? ‘sir.— 
Herm. What rebel, Eva, 

Eva. ([Eagerly.] _Otho?—was it not ?— 
Herm. 1 pray thee, look at me— 

Duke. Thy men perhaps— 
Eva. Or Otho’s band, my lord— 

Herm. [Surprise.] No, Eva, no !— 


Duke. Nay,daughter, nay—who rescued thee my, son? 
Our gratitude is due— 
{Enter Huco, in complete armour—holds himself 
aloof.] 
erm. Behold him, sir ' 
Qne man alone, he was—no rebel chief. [To Eva.] 
* Al. Lord Hugo come again! Lord Hugo here ! 
Duke. His carriage throws a shadow o’er the place ;— 
See how his dark plumes nod !—His martial frame 
Is troubled with a fearful spirit— 
Herm. Sir ! 
*Twas he that rescued me—himself, alone ; 
Two of the rebel troop were dragging me, 
1 know not whither, at a headlong speed, 
Through a dark wood—when, suddenly, they stopped ; 
And lo !—a harness rung :—and, from his barb 
Lord Hugo bounded, with his heavy sword :—~— 
I heard his hollow voice—and I was free.— 
Duke. Does he speak fair ? 

Herm. He does not speak at all.‘ 
The man is dumb. To make lord Hugo hear, 
We blow the trumpet—roll the warrior-drums— 
Lead out the neighing horses—Eva, love, 
I pray thee, pardon me—I spoke, I fear, 
Too hastily but now—[ Exit Hvco.} 

Duke. A stately step— 
There’s knighthood in his step— 


Herm. There is, my lord. 
Duke, But why indulge him in such pageantry ? 
Herm. Intruth, I hardly know—his rank—his fame : 


The favor of our king—his wretchednese— 
Duke. His wretchedness ?— 
Herm. Nay, father, it is true ; 
He’s very wretched, for he seeks for Death ; 
And even Death avoids him. 
[Enter Arno pv.] 
Arn. —Sir, I come— 
Herm. Enough, sir knight ; our father is prepared : 
Behold the man, my lord, who saved my life :— 
Duke. Sirknight, accept this boon— 
[ARNoLD kneels ; and is knighted.) 
Sound, trumpet, sound ! 
[A flourish.) 
[Enter the Krerer of the prison, who speaks to 
HERMANN, aside—] 
Herm. Enough, enough. Delay the priest awhile : 
Be on thy guard, and—[ £xit Kexerer.} 
{Eva approaches.}|—Eva ! is it thou ?— 
And weeping too ?— 
va. Not weeping—no, my lord. 
Herm, I pray thee, tell me, Eva—is not blood— 
When shed by mighty men, such men as he, 
Whom we have taken captive— 
Eva. Taken, sir— 
They tell me that he threw himself, unarmed 
And headlong, on our troops—and gave himself 
A captive to them :—was it so, my lord ?>— 
You do not answer mé: you turn away : 
Herm. Father, ’tis true.—Though dimmed with blood 
and tears, 
Their giant armour blinds her—overpowers 
With terrible effulgence— 

[ Enter Lapies.J]—Who are these ? 
1st Lady. The temple is prepared ; the company— 
The holy man, my lord— 
Herm. Your courtesy ; 
Fair ladies, I— 

a. Pray pardon me, lord Hermann : 
I have a suit, that I am bound to speak 
Before we reach the altar— 
Herm. Madam—I— 











[To be concluded in the two following numbers. } 
OTHO—a TRAGEDY. 
ACT Iv. 
Scene l. Magnificent hall. 
So.preRs—bustle. 
All. Hurra! Hurra !— 
ist Sold. [Entering] Lord Hermann is at hand! 
[Enter Hermann ] 
Herm. My father !—where is Eva ? 
{Enter Eva.] 


Eva. Here, my lord ! 


Duxe walk ing about 


I know your suit ; but did not hope to hear 
That suit preferred, so gallantly, to night— 
Ladies ret urn—The bridal heur is past ; 
We are not willing to abide the—Eva, love— 
Thou’lt have another night for prayers and tears ; 
And holy meditation— 
Duke. 
Daughter, here ! 
Herm. No, father, here !— 
(Lifts her from his father’s bosom.) 


Whate’er thou art—whatever they may say, 
I will not, cannot bear to see thee lie 
Even in my father’s bosom—Eva—speak ! 





Dulje. Who rescued thee, my eon ? 





en — — — _— __] 
So deadly pale !—I pray thee, Eva, wake ! 

(Eva partially recovers.) 

Awake, and tell me thou art innocent !— 





Duke. Myson, my son !—what mischief’s in thy 
heart ? 

Herm. Hush, hush! it beats—her mouth grows red 
again— 


Dear Eva, speak to me—in mercy, speak !-— 
Have I not borne upon thee in my haste ? 
And urged thee to the altar unprepared ? 
Consult thy heart—go to thy chamber, love ;—~- 
O father, tell me ! can I be deceived ?>— 
(Eva stands up.) 
Eva forgive me, I have wronged thee—I— 
Eva, Ido forgive thee, Hermann—but—farewell !— 
Herm. Farewell—farewell—at such an hour as this ? 
Thou wilt not surely tear thy heart away, 
When ours have grown together ?— 
Eva. Let me go— 
Beseech thee, Hermann—I am very faint— 
(Enter ARNOLD.) 

Grey-headed man—(Eva and Hermann 

Exeunt.) 


Duke. 


(His look is terrible : 

In armour too—a drawn sword in his hand—) - 

Whom wouldst thou have? (How pale and stern he is.) 

This knighthood, sir—put up thy sword— 

Arn. 

I owe you much—a seldier’s thanks, my lord : 

But parden me—lI cannot sheathe my blade ; 

I’ve sworn, and I shall keep the oath— 

Duke. Sir knight ! 

Airn. Never to sheathe it, never—till I’ve met 

My lord !—( Duke moves away.) 

Duke. Thou’lt pardon me—( Exit Durr.) 

Arn. I pardon thee ! 

Thou man of blood—adulterer—homicide : 

I pardon thee !—wait thou until we meet,— 

My gallant brother’s forfeited estate, 

And mine restored—and both again,*in power— 

And I'll repay thy princely courtesy, 

As it deserves— 

(Enter Huco.)—So thou art here again ! 

Imperious Hugo—thou and J, alone !— 

Now heaven so deal with me, as I—what, ho! 

Lord Hugo !—we have met. Behold this badge ! 

Thine equal now, I dare thee to the field !— 

Draw 6ut thy sword ; and plant thy foot. Be quick t 

We never part alive. Dost hear me, lord ? 

Nay, never toss thy plumage—draw thy sword ! 

Draw, draw ! or, by the Everlasting God, 

I’ll strike thee to the heart !—Draw forth thy sword ! 

(HuGo draws; and puts himself on guard, with an 

air of perfect indifference :)—Have at thee, wretch ! 

( They fight, HuGo parries carelesely.) 

Curse on my arm! Art thou impalpable ? 

(Renews the fight furiously ; exposes himself—< 

HvuGo acts only on the defensive.) 

Art thou so confident ! what deadly skill ! 

0, do not scorn to strike me !—I’m a man, 

Whose arm is yet unwithered ; strike me down !— 

I’m not so old, proud lord—I’ve striven with death— 

In battle, by thy side—not very old— 

I’m not afraid to die—O, strike me down !— 

O strike, in mercy !—treat me like a man !— 

(Rushes upon him again—is foiled.) 

Whoe’er thou art, dread being—I’m thy slave : 

| Thy slave, forever—soul and body, thine : 

But hear my words, Take thou a soldier’s curse— 

Be infamy upon thee—So !—thou’rt moved !— 

Be infamy upon thee !—infamy !— 
(HvuGo threatens him)— 

Yea strike, in mercy, strike !—And Ill forgive thee ! 
(HuGo recollects himself.) 

Thou wilt not grant my prayer ! Thou shape of death= 
(Unbuckles his harness.) 

Lie there, for aye, dishonored furniture ! 

Lie there, my baflled weapon !—I did hope 

To bear thee with me, stained with warrior-blood, 

To my cold home to night. But we must part— 

Forever part—a vet’ran from his blade ! 

And I, a slave,—no more on earth to hear, 

Great banners floating loudly o’er my head, 


My lord ! 


[Eva, faints—Dvuxe supports her.}— Through fire and smoke— * . wails Gh. * 


And thou ! O, what art thou’* 
While I put forth my whole collected might, 
In desperation, to achieve my wish, 


Behold thy pillow, love ! Laying my bosom naked to thy blade, 


To foil me, as in play—O what art thou ! 
. a (Exit Hvco.) 
A spirit, is it not !—In faith, I fear 





Lift up thy head, and speak to ne—so pale— 


The Evil One hath been before my blade : 
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for never lived the man that could have borne 
4 combat such as this —That wretched boy, 
Whom she abandoned ; nay, whom all the world 
Rained fire upon—that boy—were he alive, 
Alone of all mankind, might have withstood 
The visitation of a blade like mine— 
But I—what sudden thought is this !—High heaven ! 
(Exit ARNOLD.) 
Front of the prison. Hermann walk- 
Stage darkened. 
HERMANN Solus. 
© if it be that she is treacherous— 
If Edouard speak the truth— 
(Enter Evovarp.) 
Thou’rt sure it was the very ring : 
Ed. Quite sure, my lord—the purple amethyst :— 
I knew and challenged it— 
Herm. How pale thou art ! 
The purple amethyst—that little violet stone, 
So beautiful and clear that Eva wept, 
When she received it ; wept upon my hand ; 
And said, I know not what—of bashful love, 
And constancy, of which the violet flower— 
Ah, what is that ?— 
(Enter Eva veiled.) Kind heaven, it cannot be ! 
(She taps at the prison door, and enters.) 
I thank thee, Eva ; I have now such proof— 
And yet—no, no—I’!] hazard nothing now— 
I'll know the worst—begone, sir page, begone— 
—Thou whimpering boy— (Exit Evovarp’) 
(Strikes the door—Enter Kerrer) 
Lead me to Otho sir. 


Scene Il. 
ing about. 


Come hither, boy : 


Keep. My lord, I dare not. He is now asleep.— 

Herm. Slave !—traitor '—( Threatens him.) 

Keep. Pardon !— 

Herm. —Lead me to the cell. 
( Exeunt both.) 

Scene lll. Prison. Oruno asleep. Moritz watch- 

eng over him. Orno wakes abruptly. 

Otho. Who art thou—speak !— 

Mor, My gracious lord,!I fear— 

Otho. But how is this !—why art thou here again ? 


They have not forfeited their word—if so—!— 
Mor. Nosir, they have not. They did set me free. 
Otho. Then why art thou returned ?— 
Mor. My lord, I came, 
‘That I might see you die—and share your fate. 


Otho. Thou share my fate—!— , 
Mor. If so it please you, sir : 
Otho. It does not please me, sir. It shall not be: 


So young ; and yet so weary of the world !— 
Art thou a man ?—or woman in disguise ? 
Mor. My lord !— 
Otho. Nay nay, unloose your collar, sir : 
‘These times are full of doubt—perplexity— 
And consternation. Tear away the band, 
About your temples ; set your fine hair free : 
(Moritz amazed.) 
Chere, there ! enough, thou art a man, I see— 
Thy hand went bravely for the hilt ;— 
Mor. My lord— 
i do not understand you. You are changed— 
There was a time, when you'd have been the last 
To doubt the manhood of a follower— 


Otho. Boy!— 
Have you a father ? 

Mor. No sir, I have not— 
A mother only— ( Eagerly.) . 

Otho. What! no father, sir ! 


You had a father, had you not, my boy ?— 
Mor. My chief !— 
Otho. (Absent.) No father—but a mother, who, 
When he is dead, will die of grief herself. 
Nay, nay ! it must not be. Thou shalt not die— 
{A shadow on the wall !—it comes this way—] 
Go Moritz, leave me—I have need of rest. 
[Enter Eva.] [Exit Moritz.] 
That woman here again ! 
Eva. 
I’ve come to tell thee that thy liberty, 
Is not yet quite assured, but— 
Otho. Woman, peace ! 
Eva. And that I never will, so help me Truth ! 
Become the bride of Hermann, ’till he grant 
My prayer for thee ; and if he should refuse ; 
Whate’er thou art, I swear to rescue thee ; 
And join my power to thine ;—yea, if thou wilt, 


I cannot sleep. 


Make war upon him, for his treachery. [ Going.] 
Otho. Thou wilt !—Brave heart—then let us go, at 
once ; 


And in our strength, give battle to the world. 
Eva. Nay pardon me—I pray— 
Ipardon thee ! 


Otho 
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What ! -all on fire, but now !—thy gentle voice— 

Just like a silver bugle, ringing out 

A challenge to the sky—now faint and weak, 

And very plantive, too—nay pardon me— 

As if thy heart were frightened at the sound, 

Of its own voice from heaven:—[Eva moves off.] 

[Enter Hermann—unperceived.] Thou shalt not 

go ;— 

Thou shalt not, ’till I’ve told thee what thou art ; 

Thy valor, lady Eva, is revenge— 

A goaded spirit stung with jealousy : 

One moment, Eva—these are my last hours : 

We never meet again—remember that. 

Let us part friends, in peace and charity ; 

Thou to thy nuptial couch ; and I, to that ; 

Let us part frienés—for Eva—thou wilt find, 

A comfort in the thought, when I am gone : 

And thou, more desolate than death— 
Eva. 
Otho. 


Forbear ! 
O Eva! I could weep for thee, whene’er I 
think, 
Of what thou wilt endure, when I am dead. 
An awful mystery is o’er thee now— 
And when ’tis past, thou’lt wonder at thyself : 
When thou art happy, Eva - and when I— 
No, no—we will not speak of that—why, then, 
I'll visit thee, and guard thee in the night : 
Be ever round thee—wilt thou think of me? 
* x * * * 
Now hear me, Eva—as a dying man, 
I tell thee that Ilove thee—[Sees Hermann.] 
[Foolish boy '—— 
[Hermawn retreats into the shadow.] 
Ill punish thee, for this !]—I’ll—pardon me— 
I wander often thus—but, hear me out :— 
I love thee, Eva—and I’ve loved thee long ; 
Longer than Hermann—yea more faithfully ; 
And I have thought—had we but met in youth— 
And heard the beating of each other’s hearts — 
In solitude—in some green, silent place— 
That I had now been happy, good and great— 
And thou the partner of a mighty soul. 
O, Eva ! bad there been an eye like thine 
To brighten or to weep, when I went forth 
Arrayed for combat ; or a voice like thine 
To cheer me on my way ; a heart like thine 
To comfort me, in wretchedness and wo,— 
What might I not have been !—But now, 
Ah now, we’ve met too late. I’ve loved thee, much— 
More than thou e’er wilt know—do love thee, still— 
[Nay, Eva, nay—I cannot bear thy tears—] 
I have one prayer—but one—I am a man, 
Unused to supplication—cannot beg— 
But I demand it, as a debt— 
Eva. A debt !— 
And what is this ?—this debt of mine to thee ! 
Otho. To-morrow I shall die. I am resolved— 
I’ve nothing left, on all the earth to love— 
To night thou art another’s— 
[Extending his arms tv embrace her] Wilt thou not? 
One innocent embrace—one farewell kiss ?— 
Eva, Art thou a man!—would’st thou profane a bride? 
Otho, Thou’lt never be a bride—!—lI tell thee, now, 
Thou’lt never be a bride !—one last embrace ! 
Eva. No, never, Otho—never, while I breathe— 
Otho, Lady, look here ! I never knelt before : 
O do not scorn me ! Thou art in my power ; 
And I would leave thee hallowed when I die : 
One innocent embrace— , 
Eva. No, stranger, no— 
Otho. Then, Eva—go in peace—in purity ! 
I love thee still too much for violence : 
I’ve battled for thee once ; have saved thy life 
Amid a fearful storm ; and m these arms, 
And on this bosom borne thy sinking head :— 
And yet thou wilt refuse one farewell kiss— 
One pure embrace. Thou wilt not shed one tear, 
In charity upon my grave—not one : 
Beneath unhallowed ground my bones will lie. 
No solitude for them—the busy tread 
Of living feet forever o’er my grave :— 
Remember what I am—what I have been— 
That all I’ve ever asked of thee, proud girl, 
To cheer me in the bitterness of death, 
Was but one kiss, one innocent embrace, 
Which I had taken, hadI loved thee less : 
And that I die—deserted even by thee— 
Eva. O sir, beseech thee— 
Otho. Eva, wilt thou not ? 
Eva. A vow withholds me—I— 
Otho. A vow ! to whom ? 
Eva. I — not speak his marme—alas ! thou’rt mov- 
e 


Otho. Thou knowest me, Eva— 
Eva, Yes—I do, indeed. 
Thy valiant heart is full of energy ;— 
And, since that hour of warfare, .oil and storm, 
When thou did’st bear me through the ocean safe, 
My heart hath clung to thee—I know not why :—~ 
I shudder, when I hear thy varlibe voice ; 
And yet, I love to listen—for it sounds, 
Like voices that have called me in my sleep— 
And then, sometimes, a spectre rises up, 
And passes like a shadow, o’er my thought— 
Sorely I’ve known thee in some other life! 
O, Albert ! Albert! 
Otho. [Forgetting himself]. Eva! where art thou! 
Eva. A voice! a voice !—I answer.to thy call, 
Where’er (hou art, proud boy—in earth or heaven ! 
Otho. Wilt thou not grant my prayer ?— 
Eva. Thy prayer ! O, no !~ 
The graves give up their dead—the earth and sea— 
(Hermann advances—O1 x0 sees him.) 
Otho. Nay then, if thou wilt have it so !— 
[hisses her]— farewell |— 
Farewell, forever, Ey a—!— [Exit Oruo.) 
Eva, (distracted. ] Albert’s voice! 
I'll follow it, where er it lead— 
(HeRMAwnn attempts to stay her.) Away! 
Away! I know thee not—!— [Lit Eva.) 
Herm. T’ll follow thee, 
A’ icted one, wherever thou mayest go— 
Nor ever leave thee, till I know the truth. 
[End of act [V.] [Exit Hermann.) 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hereafter no poetry will appear in the Yankee, unless 
it be original, or accompanied with remarks in the way 
of criticism. The object of the Edi‘or is to improve this 
journal—step by step—and this he regards as an impor- 
tant one. 

The Dyinc QuakeRr—very good. 
should appear. 

There is good promise of strong and beautiful poetry 
in the lines he added ‘* Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth ;’ but they are not good enough to 
publish, underthe reformed viewsof the Yankee. Let 
ihe writer look toher epithets however—epitheis are 
words of power; if in the right place, they augment, if in 
the wrong place they diminish the beauty of a thought, 
even as a cipher does the value of a figure. Instead of 
saying for example 

“ And nature’s songsters charm the fragrant grove,” 
vhy not say something of this sort?—a mere change of 
the adjective may do wonders in poetry. 

“ A thousand songsters fil’ the stirring grove.” 
After writing a page of poetry, go over it at your leisure, 
and see if you cannot change every epithet you have used 
for a better one—my word for it, you will do so—in five 
cases out of six, if vou try. 

AstrR#@A, hereafter. 

F. ‘* On the American Indians,”’ hereafter. 


If original, it 








Tn this town, 26th ult, y Mr. Rand, Thomas Bellto Emily Bell 
Same evening, by Mr. Jenkins, George Coe to Lydia H. Barnes. 
On Thursday 29h, by Mr. Ten Broeck, William Cutter, to Margaret Dicks. 
In Gorham, by Mr. Nason, Holmes Thomas, to L Harding —Henry 
Hodgkins, of Buxton,te Louisa P..Cobb,—Elisha Linnell, to Harriet Webster. 
———————— 
DIED. 


In this town, H. wife of Joseph Pope, aged 30. 

Drowned, on the night of the 26th inst. near Jewell’s Island, Caleh Wood- 
som of Falmouth, aged about 22 years. A coroner’s inquest was heki on the 
27th. Verdict, accidental drowning, by the upsetting of a boat. 
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